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THE 


DIAMOND  INDUSTRY 

OF 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  diamond  was  first  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  Cape  Colony  in  the  year  1867,  when  a farmer 
named  Yan  Niekerk,  visiting  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  the  Hope  Town  district,  noticed  the 
children  playing  with  a pretty  stone,  expressed 
his  admiration,  and  was  at  once  presented  with  it 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  He  in  his  turn 
presented  the  stone  to  a trader,  who,  thinking  it 
more  valuable  than  a mere  crystal,  had  it  examined 
by  experts,  by  whom  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
diamond  and  worth  500k 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  though  the  first 
diamond  was  thus  discovered  in  the  Hope  Town 
division,  and  although  a systematic  search  was  at 
once  instituted,  no  mine  has  been  found  there.  In 
1869,  however,  the  famous  “ Star  of  South  Africa” 
was  discovered,  which  realised  the  enormous  sum 
of  11,000k,  and  the  news  of  this  great  find  caused 
a rush  of  prospectors,  and  discoveries  were  made 
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over  an  extensive  area.  It  was,  however,  some 
time  before  the  diggers  could  decide  where  the 
best  diamonds  were  obtainable,  and  not  till  two 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  “ Alluvial  or  Wet 
Diggings  ” along  the  banks  of  the  Yaal  river  was 
the  rich  stuff  brought  to  light  in  the  Du  Toit’s 
Pan  and  Bultfontein  Mines. 

A few  months  afterwards,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
above  mentioned,  the  De  Beers  and  Kimberley 
Mines  were  discovered,  and  the  industry  began  to 
assume  the  importance  which  it  will  continue  to 
hold  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
Colony. 

A full  review  of  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  the  Cape  since  the  discovery  of  the 
diamond  would  entail  writing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  history  of  South  Africa  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  hut,  amongst  the  most  evident  of  these 
are  the  employment  of  native  labour,  the  increase 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  steady  advance  of 
civilisation  into  hitherto  unexplored  regions. 

These  valuable  diggings  lie  within  a limited 
circuit  of  3-g-  miles  diameter.  The  Kimberley  and 
De  Beers  Mines  are  one  mile  apart,  and  the 
Bultfontein  and  Du  Toit’s  Pan  less  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  apart. 

In  the  Orange  Free  State,  80  miles  from 
Kimberley,  a diamond  mine  has  been  discovered, 
which  has  however  a rather  uncertain  yield  of 
only  50,000k  annually. 
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When  the  mines  were  first  discovered  in  1870, 
the  diggers,  whose  experience  was  confined  to 
alluvial  workings,  naturally  supposed  that  the 
pick  and  shovel  would  suffice  to  reach  the  bed 
rock  wherein  the  diamonds  were  secreted,  and 
they  laid  out  their  works  accordingly,  recognised 
engineering  appliances  being  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Under  this  primitive  style  of  working, 
a system  was  inaugurated  by  which,  when 
pegging  out  claims,  a roadway  11  feet  wide  had  to 
be  left  between  each  claim.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
perpendicular  manner  in  which  the  claims  had 
been  worked,  they  after  a few  years  became  un- 
safe, and  very  frequently  masses  of  high  ground 
subsided,  leaving  great  chasms  which  prevented 
all  traffic,  and  in  1872  the  falls  of  reef  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  they  threatened  to 
convert  the  wdiole  work  into  ruins. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of 
mining  increased  with  increasing  depth,  requiring 
constantly  larger  capital  and  more  elaborate 
appliances. 

As  a natural  consequence,  the  individual  digger 
who  had  held  his  one  or  two  claims,  and  been 
able  to  work  them  at  a profit  wdiile  near  the 
surface,  was  soon  compelled  to  sell  out  or 
amalgamate  with  his  neighbour,  and  gave  way  to 
a comparatively  small  number  of  capitalists,  who 
rapidly  acquired  the  richest  portions  of  all  the 


mines. 
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The  ever  increasing  expense  of  working  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  a still  larger  capital,  and 
this  growing  need  suggested  the  formation  of 
companies,  so  that  in  the  years  1880-1881  most 
of  the  private  holdings  were  converted  into  limited 
liability  companies. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  rich  mining  communities, 
a speculative  mania  now  took  possession  of  the 
public,  and  mining  scrip  was  regarded  as  a certain 
road  to  fortune.  In  the  space  of  a few  months 
over  100  diamond  mining  companies  issued 
glowing  prospectuses,  and  it  rarely  happened 
that  any  of  these  failed  to  be  floated,  and  their 
shares  rushed  up  to  big  premium.  In  a short 
time,  however,  the  bubble  burst,  and  in  the  crash 
which  followed,  the  genuine  concerns  suffered  with 
the  rotten  ones. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  investors  were 
as  hard  to  convince  of  the  value  of  our  diamond 
mines  as  they  previously  were  eager  to  buy  into 
them ; the  same  thing  happening  at  the  present 
time  in  connection  with  the  gold  discoveries  in 
the  Transvaal. 

As  the  immediate  result  of  the  formation  of 
companies,  the  output  was  greatly  increased,  in 
order  to  pay  large  dividends,  and  it  rose  accord- 
ingly from  2,000,000  carats  in  1879  to  over 
3,000,000  in  1880-1881. 

In  1885  there  were  four  different  systems  of 
underground  mining  in  vogue  in  the  Kimberley 
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Mine,  and  apart  from  the  inconvenience  of  this 
the  waste  of  money  to  the  mine  was  simply 
incalculable.  The  directors  of  the  principal 
mines  therefore  began  to  impress  upon  their 
shareholders  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
amalgamating  adjoining  blocks,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  converting  all  the  mines  into  one  com- 
pany. 

As  the  mines  were  worked  deeper,  the  “ blue  ” 
or  diamondiferous  soil  was  found  to  become  richer, 
and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  two  mines, 
Kimberley  and  De  Beers,  would  produce  in  one 
year  as  much  as  the  total  output  of  the  whole  of 
the  diamond  fields  in  previous  years. 

An  entirely  new  problem  had  thus  to  be  faced 
— How  to  prevent  over-production  ? 

With  this  object  in  view  the  powerful  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines, 
Limited,  was  first  formed  in  1880,  and  by  amal- 
gamation and  purchase  obtained  control  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  industry,  so  much  so  that  the 
directors  in  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1890 
were  able  to  announce,  “ that  the  object  with 
which  the  company  was  originally  started  has  at 
last  been  accomplished,  and  the  four  diamond- 
producing  mines  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
company.’ ‘ 

To  describe  with  any  degree  of  fulness  the 
gigantic  operations  conducted  by  this  marvellous 
enterprise,  with  its  elaborate  and  intricate  ma- 
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chinery  and  mining  appliances,  and  its  army  of 
workmen,  would  require  too  much  space.  A 
brief  sketch  will,  however,  be  given  of  the 
modern  methods  employed  in  securing  the 
diamonds. 

The  blue  ground  is  hoisted  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  mines  by  means  of  powerful  engines; 
arriving  at  the  surface,  the  loads  are  tipped 
automatically  into  ore  bins,  from  which  the  blue  is 
filled  into  steel  tipping-trucks,  and  conveyed  to 
the  so-called  depositing  floors.  These  floors  are 
made  by  removing  the  bush  and  grass  from  a 
fairly  level  piece  of  ground,  which  is  then  rolled 
and  made  as  hard  and  smooth  as  possible.  A 
load  of  blue  weighs  about  1600  lbs.,  and  covers 
about  21  square  feet  when  deposited  on  the  floors, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  months  in 
order  that  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moisture  may 
cause  it  to  crumble  and  pulverise,  after  which  the 
soil  is  washed  by  means  of  machinery,  which 
separates  the  diamonds  from  the  ground.  The 
diamonds  are  then  carefully  sorted  and  arranged 
for  shipment. 

The  diamond  thus  produced  from  the  mine  is, 
however,  rough  and  almost  lustreless,  requiring  to 
pass  through  different  processes  before  it  attains 
that  brilliancy  which  is  its  chief  attraction ; and, 
although  these  processes  are  at  present  not 
performed  in  South  Africa,  a short  description  of 
them  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place.  They  are 
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three  in  number,  termed  respectively  Cleaving, 
Cutting,  and  Polishing. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a diamond  is  found 
without  flaws  and  of  such  perfect  shape  that  it  is 
able  to  he  sent  direct  to  the  cutter.  This  is, 
however,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  stone  is 
mostly  of  an  irregular  rough  shape,  or  with 
some  radical  blemish,  and  requires  to  be  re- 
modelled, or  the  imperfect  part  cut  off,  and  this 
is  the  work  of  the  cleaver.  Though  the  very 
hardest  of  all  crystals,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
it  is  possible,  with  comparative  ease,  to  split  the 
diamond  if  its  crystallization  or  growth  is  care- 
fully  followed,  the  expert  cleaver  requiring  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  be  able  to  do  so  with 
certainty. 

Having  ascertained  the  run  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  having  decided  in  which 
direction  to  cleave  it,  the  cleaver  places  it  into  a 
cement  holder  consisting  of  a small  stick  of  strong 
but  flexible  wood,  on  the  top  of  which  a cement, 
a fine  mixture  of  stone  and  resin,  is  fixed.  This 
cement  is  made  soft  by  being  held  over  a flame 
before  the  workman  is  able  to  adjust  the  stone 
into  the  required  position.  The  cement  being 
cold  the  cleaver  proceeds  to  make  the  required 
incision  into  the  diamond  preparatory  to  cleaving 
it.  This  is  done  by  meaus  of  a small  square 
copper  box  in  which  two  round  steel  pins  are 
strongly  fixed,  fitting  into  a larger  wooden  one 
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screwed  to  a table.  Another  diamond,  which  lias 
already  been  cleft  and  which  has  a very  sharp 
edge,  is  fixed  into  a stick  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  the  diamond  to  be  cleft  is  cemented,  and 
the  two  diamonds  are  then  pressed  together 
resting  against  the  two  steel  pins,  and  by  moving 
them  to  and  fro  the  required  incision  is  produced. 
A blunt  steel  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the 
incision  thus  made,  and  being  sharply  tapped  with 
a small  round  steel  bar  causes  the  diamond  to 
split  in  the  direction  required.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  diamond  assumes  the  shape  or 
purity  required. 

The  pieces  cleft  from  the  diamond  are  called 
Kaps  and  Ends,  the  latter  when  polished  being 
known  as  “ loses,”  and  are  of  no  little  importance 
in  the  diamond  industry. 

The  next  process  to  which  the  diamond  is 
submitted  is  “cutting.”  The  cutter  adopts  the 
same  method  as  the  cleaver,  placing  the  diamond 
in  the  cement  holder;  he  also  makes  use  of  the 
copper  box,  allowing  the  sticks  to  rest  against 
the  iron  pins,  and  by  moving  up  and  down  and 
rubbing  the  two  stones  against  each  other  he 
produces  the  large  facets  which  are  to  be  after- 
wards divided  into  smaller  ones  by  the  polisher, 
for  whom  the  cutter  merely  prepares  the  stone. 
This  work  is  very  tiring  and  requires  not  a little 
strength. 

The  process  of  cutting  is  divided  into  two 
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branches,  namely  “ brilliant  ” and  “ end  ” or 
“ rose  ” cutting.  The  a end  ” or  rose  portion  is 
the  triangular  piece  of  the  diamond  with  a flat 
basis  at  its  point  of  separation  from  the  stone  from 
which  it  has  been  cleft.  The  cutter  brings  this 
to  a round  shape  by  rubbing  away  the  points. 
This  class  of  work  is  not  so  arduous  and  is  now 
principally  performed  by  girls. 

The  last  process  is  that  of  polishing,  and 
consists  in  dividing  the  large  facets  into  smaller 
ones,  the  surface  being  ground  and  polished  by 
means  of  diamond  dust,  obtained  in  the  two 
previous  processes,  mixed  with  oil  and  spread 
upon  an  iron  disc  or  plate  which  is  turned  by 
steam  at  the  rate  of  2000  revolutions  a minute. 
The  diamond,  which  has  been  fixed  by  means  of 
solder  into  a small  copper  cup,  is  then  pressed 
upon  the  revolving  disc,  and  in  this  way  the 
various  facets  are  made  and  polished,  the  position 
of  the  stone  being  altered  in  the  cup  for  the 
preparation  of  each  facet  until  the  stone  assumes 
the  shape  and  brilliancy  required,  the  slightest 
error  in  judgment  in  designing  the  shape,  or 
lack  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  the  work  being 
the  cause  of  serious  depreciation  in  the  lustre  and 
value  of  the  diamond.  In  these  various  processes 
the  diamond  loses  an  average  of  from  50  to  GO 
per  cent.,  varying  however  very  largely  according 
as  the  rough  stone  is  more  or  less  perfectly  shaped 
and  crystallized.  The  diamond  occurs  in  all 
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shades,  from  deep  yellow  to  pure  white,  from  deep 
brown  to  light  brown,  and  in  a great  variety  of 
colours  from  green,  blue,  pink,  brown,  yellow, 
orange,  pure  white,  and  opaque. 

The  size  of  the  stones  varies  considerably,  the 
largest  diamond  ever  found  weighing  42  8T  carats. 

Besides  the  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines  there 
are  a few  other  companies  which  have  the  control 
of  a few  mines,  which,  however,  have  not  proved 
very  valuable. 

In  1890  the  Premier  Wessel ton  Mine  was 
discovered,  and  proving  rich,  was  immediately 
purchased  by  the  De  Beers  Company  for  the  sum 
of  303,000/.,  the  owner  being  allowed  in  addition 

5.000. 000  loads  of  blue  ground. 

Unfortunately  statistics  have  not  been  regularly 

compiled,  and  it  is  only  since  the  establishment  of 
the  “ Board  for  the  Protection  of  Mining  Interests,” 
in  1882,  that  we  are  able  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  production  of  diamonds.  Compar- 
ing all  available  sources  of  information,  we  may, 
however,  safely  assert  that  we  have  exported  over 

50.000. 000  carats,  equal  to  a total  value  of  nearly 

70.000. 000/.  The  annual  export  of  diamonds  is 
now  limited  to  between  4 and  4^  million  carats, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  maximum  value  the 
market  can  take  without  unduly  affecting  the 
price. 

By  the  consolidation  of  the  different  mines  the 
permanence  of  the  leading  industry  is  now  assured, 
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and  with  a yearly  expenditure  of  about  1,000,000/. 
at  the  mines,  there  will  always  be  steady  employ- 
ment for  a large  number  of  men  at  good  wages, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  trade  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Table  Showing  the  Export  of  Diamonds  from  South  Africa 
FROM  1881  TO  1891  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Value. 

£4,176,202 

3,992,502 

2.742.470 
2,807,329 
2,489,659 
3,504,756 

4.242.470 
4,022,379 
4,325,637 
4,162,010 
4,174,208 


Total 


£40,639,622 
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Hr. 


DE  BEERS  CONSOLIDATED 

Balance  Sheet, 


Capital : £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Nominal  3,950,000  0 0 

Less  unissued  1 , 045  0 0 

3,048,955  0 0 


Mortgage  Debentures : 

De  Beers  First  Mortgage  Debentures 
As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  March, 

1891  £2,250,000 

Less  drawn  1st  August,  1891 ..  ..  187,500 

2,062,500  0 0 

De  Beers  Second  Mortgage  Debentures  ..  ..  1,750,000  0 0 

3,812,500  0 0 

De  Beers  Bultfontein  Obligations  745,400  0 0 

Redemption  Funds : 

(Mortgage  Debentures  and  Obligations) 

First  Mortgage  Debentures  drawn  1st  August, 

1891  187,500  0 0 

Provision  for  Redemption  of  Mortgage  Debentures 

and  Obligations  456,934  16  0 

644,434  16  0 


Insurance  Fund 25,000  0 0 

Reserve  Investments  Income  Accumulation  Fund 12,874  0 5 

Suspense  Liability  under  Agreements  with  Leased  Companies 70,117  13  1 

Griqualand  West  Diamond  Mining  Company,  Limited,  Debentures 158,000  0 0 

Bills  Payable  302,000  0 0 

Creditors 265,520  16  2 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  &c 1,595  5 6 

Reserves  for  Debenture  Interest,  &c.,  accrued  to  date 69,628  12  6 

Interest  on  Second  Mortgage  Debentures  for  Half-year  to  date  46,145  0 0 

Dividend  for  Half-Year  to  date,  declared  20th  June,  1892  493,619  7 6 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 377,532  11  4 


£10,973,323  2 6 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Accounts  and  Vouchers 


London,  7th  October,  1892. 
Kimberley,  7th  October,  1892, 
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MINES,  LIMITED. 

30th  June,  1892. 

£i. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Claim  Account  7,457,888  0 2 

Farms  and  Landed  Property  : 

Kenilworth  Estate  and  Village  66,241  3 4 

Transvaal  Farms  and  otber  Property 15,235  14  6 

Wesselton  Estate,  including  Premier  Mine  ..  ..  451,438  5 10 

532,915  3 8 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares  466,401  5 10 

Offices,  Compounds  and  Stand  Property 58,392  18  1 

Office  Furniture  (Kimberley  and  London)  3,941  17  7 

Shafts  and  other  Permanent  Works 136,828  4 7 

Machinery  and  Plant 289,985  16  11 

Timber,  Fuel  and  other  Mining  Stores  101,487  19  1 

Blue  Ground  on  Floors,  at  cost  of  Mining  466,170  16  11 

Debtors  on  Loan  and  other  Accounts  301,454  16  6 

Reserve  Investments : 

(£650,000 — 2j  per  cent.  Consols, 'at  cost)  621,128  19  11 

Bills  Receivable 234,076  0 0 

Diamonds  on  hand  ..  119,002  4 0 

Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand,  Kimberley  and  London 183,675  13  3 


£10,973,323  2 6 


W.  H.  CRAVEN,  Secretary. 

W.  PICKERING,  Accountant. 

relating  thereto,  and  certify  the  same  to  be  correct, 

COOPER  BROTHERS  & CO., 
Chartered  Accountants. 

A.  F.  TANCRED. 
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,Sr. 


DE  BEERS  CONSOLIDATED 

Profit  and  Loss  Account,  for  the 


To  Working  Expenditure : £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Mine  Expenses,  De  Beers  and 

Kimberley  Mines  884,204  11  1 

Floor  Expenses  do.  do.  337,411  2 2 


1,221,075  13  3 

Floor  Expenses  and  Claim  Kents, 

Bulttontcin  and  Du  Toit’s  Pan 

Mines  103,184  8 0 

1,324,800  1 3 


Add, 

Blue  Ground  on  Floors,  31st 

March,  1891  493,431  10  11 

Less,  Blue  Ground  on  Floors, 

30th  June,  1892,  at  cost  of 

mining 400,170  16  11 


To  Charges : 

Salaries,  &c.,  Kimberley  Office 

Stationery,  Cables,  Travelling  Expenses  and  Sundries 

Law  Costs  

Donations  and  Relief  Works  

Commission  and  Interest 

Special  Service 

Auditors’  Fees  

London  and  Paris  Office  Expenses 

Directors’  Fees  


27,261  0 0 


28,503  4 4 
10,625  18  7 
7,944  7 11 
8,725  0 2 
8,214  6 7 
3,181  8 0 
1,225  0 0 
7,283  8 2 
13,500  0 0 


To  Expenditure  on  Landed  Property  

Mashonaland  Expedition 

Interest  on  Capital  of  Leased  Companies  . . . . 

„ „ Griqualand  West  Diamond  Company,  Limited,  Debentures 

„ „ Mortgage  Debentures  and  Obligations  

To  Depreciation  : 

Offices,  Stand  Property,  &c.,  Machinery  and  Plant 

and  Investments  £327 , 322  0 1 

Shafts  and  Permanent  Works 179,476  19  0 


To  Redemption  Funds  (Mortgage  Debentures  and  Obligations) 

Balance,  being  Profit  for  the  15  months  ending  30th  June,  1892, 
carried  down 


To  Dividend,  30th  June,  1891, 10  percent.  . ..  ..  £394,895  10  0 

Do.  31st  Dec.,  1891,  12J  „ 493,619  7 6 

Do.  30th  June,  1892, 12|  „ 493,619  7 6 


Bonus  Dividend,  31st  December,  1891,  paid  in  British  South  Africa 

Company’s  Shares 

Balance,  unappropriated,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  


1,352,121  1 3 


95,202 

13 

9 

1,447,323 

15 

0 

14,975 

4 

4 

6,428 

15 

6 

120,490 

12 

0 

11,850 

0 

0 

310,793 

2 

6 

506,798 

19 

1 

369,573 

14 

2 

1,199,796 

0 

1 

£3,994,030 

3 

2 

1,382,134 

5 

0 

157,958 

4 

0 

377,532 

11 

4 

£1,917,625  0 4 
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MINES,  LIMITED. 

15  Months  ending  30th  June,  1892. 


fir. 


By  Diamond  Account  

I Dividends  on  Investments 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  Limited  (in  Liquidation) 
■ Dividend  received  in  excess  of  estimate 

Transfer  Fees,  London  Office  


By  Balance  of  Profit  brought  down £1,199,796  0 1 

„ Unappropriated  as  per  Accounts,  31st  March,  1891  ..  ..  717,829  0 3 


£ s.  cl. 
3,931,542  11  1 

58,289  16  3 

3,185  1 4 

1,012  14  6 


£1,917,625  0 4 


W.  II.  CRAVEN,  Secretary. 
W.  PICKERING,  Accountant. 


of  Statistics  of  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  since  its  Formation,  1st  April,  1888. 
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Prior  to  Consolidation.  f And  Du  Toit’s  Pan  and  Bultfontein,  454,  2?8. 


(Reproduced  with  pemuss'w/v  / from  Map  ot  the  London  and  South t African  dap  Lora  tun  Company) 
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Kimberley  mine. 

845  FI  LEVEL. 


fiurvoyor. 


